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and churches. But we can fully agree that ethical
principles underlie all the most important problems.
Every great religious reform has been stimulated
by the conviction that the one essential thing is a
change of spirit, not a mere modification of the
external law, which has ceased to correspond to
genuine beliefs and powerful motives. The com-
monest criticism, indeed, of all projectors of new
Utopias is that they propose a change of human
nature. The criticism really suggests a sound
criterion. Unless the change proposed be practi-
cable, the Utopia will doubtless be impossible. And
unless some practicable change be proposed, the
Utopia, even were it embodied in practice, would be
useless. If the sole result of raising wages were an
increase in the consumption of gin, wages might as
well stay at a minimum. But the tacit assumption
that all changes of human nature are impracticable
is simply a cynical and unproved assertion. All of
us here hold, I imagine, that human nature has in a
sense been changed. We hold that, with all its
drawbacks, progress is not an illusion; that men
have become at least more tolerant and more
humane ; that ancient brutalities have become im-
possible ; and that the suffering of the weaker excites
a keener sympathy. To say that, in that sense,
human nature must be changed, is to say only that